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But if the state clearing house fails in 
handling the least valuable part of a li- 
brary's surplus it is no more successful 
in handling the rare and unusually valu- 
able items, partly because of its limited 
field and partly because it has not funds 
to employ the talent which such a work 
requires. It fails, therefore, to serve the 
large public libraries and the university 
and technical libraries. It serves the small 
library only. 

Another function of an ideal clearing 
house and one which the state commission 
could hardly perform, would be the distri- 
bution to libraries of public documents, 
catalogs, reports of various national or- 
ganizations and valuable material of every 
sort which may be had for the asking. 
These could be procured in quantities by 
such an organization and be distributed 
to libraries at small expense. 

If state clearing houses fall short of 
achieving the work which they are organ- 
ized to do, what kind of institution will be 
likely to succeed? As suggested before, 
the organization of a clearing house com- 
pany as a scrap-paper business seems to be 
necessary if it is to be independent finan- 
cially. It would be important, therefore, 
that the business be situated where the sur- 
plus stock, of waste-paper quality, might 
be easily disposed of. Shipping facilities 
and cheap storage room are first essentials 
and would determine largely the location 
of the clearing house. It may not seem 
to many an important function of the clear- 
ing house to transport worthless books and 
magazines from the basements of libraries 
to the paper mills, but those who are famil- 
iar with modern methods of utilizing waste 
products, and the extraordinary results ac- 
complished from the seemingly small econ- 
omies will realize the possibilities in this 
suggestion. The material from which pa- 
per is made has already become so valu- 
able that the question of its conservation 
has recently become a subject of govern- 
ment investigation. 

It is apparent that a clearing house, to 
be successful, must have the entire con- 
fidence of the librarian, a confidence that 
a private institution could scarcely gain. 
The library, with a cast-your-bread-upon- 



the-water faith, sends its shipment to the 
clearing house, confident that after many 
days it will return in the form of some 
much needed material. Nothing short of 
a central co-operative institution would be 
able to inspire such a confidence. But 
once the confidence is earned, the clearing 
house would immediately come into a 
large business. The state library commis- 
sions and large libraries ought to own 
and control this clearing house of clearing 
houses. Very little capital would be need- 
ed, as stock would usually be paid for by 
giving credit to the shipper, and the initial 
expenses for fixtures, etc., would not be 
large; while the sale of valueless stock for 
waste paper would go far toward paying 
current expenses. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have finally 
reached the point at which consideration 
must be given to the draft of the revised 
constitution. As you are all aware, this 
revision as it is now before you in printed 
form, has already been once adopted, and 
it comes before you now for final action. 
Inasmuch as it is now, in a sense, the child 
of the Association, the Chair will ask the 
Secretary of the Association to move its 
adoption at this meeting. 

THE SECRETARY: Mr President: Re- 
minding the Association that the draft of 
the constitution upon which we are asked 
to act this morning was adopted, in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provision, 
for the first time a year ago, at Minne- 
tonka, and that the same constitution re- 
quires its adoption at two consecutive 
meetings, I will move you, Sir, that the 
Association do now adopt, for the second 
and final time, the draft submitted a year 
ago by the Committee on revision, and 
adopted at that time. 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: As 
chairman of that sometime committee, I 
second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has the Chairman 
of the Committee any communication to 
make in seconding the motion? 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: In the 
judgment of our Committee no further 
communication from us seemed to be re- 
quired or seemed to be appropriate. The 
draft as adopted last year was one for 
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which we were responsible. Our report 
explaining, so far as explanation seemed 
necessary, the lines along which we had 
proceeded in the draft, went, with the 
draft, to the Association. Such judgment 
as we had, or proffered, was merged in the 
judgment of the Association a year ago. 
The draft as it stands is now a draft adopt- 
ed by the Association. 

I suppose, Mr President, that criticism of 
the draft has reached various members of 
the Association. It has not failed to reach 
our Committee. No notice of any variation 
of this draft, which is itself a variation, of 
course, of our existing constitution, — no 
such notice had been given to the Associa- 
tion a month prior to this meeting. I take 
it for granted, therefore, that the Chair will 
rule that this draft must be adopted or 
rejected, as it stands, without modification, 
in so far as action today shall constitute 
final action. Certainly, if affirmative, it 
must be adopted as it stands; but our 
Committee deems also that courses are 
open for different conclusions possible to 
this meeting. The meeting may find the 
draft defective in minor points but not 
defective in fundamentals. It may find it 
erroneous in fundamentals, and by funda- 
mentals I should mean such provisions as 
relate to the constitution of the Executive 
board, the constitution and functions of 
the Council, for of course, these are es- 
sential parts of the revision. It is barely 
possible that after discussion this meeting 
will accept the draft as on the whole an 
improvement, with only such minor im- 
perfections as were inevitable in any such 
undertaking. Now, if the meeting finds the 
draft fundamentally defective or erroneous, 
it may merely reject the draft, failing to 
ratify the action of last year, and the draft 
falls. If it finds it defective in minor re- 
spects, it may still decide to adopt it as 
on the whole an improvement over the ex- 
isting constitution, with the expectation 
also that amendments would be proposed 
at the next meeting, which, adopted at 
the next meeting, would become law at the 
meeting thereafter. It may reject it as a 
whole and nevertheless have an entirely 
new draft submitted at the next meeting. 
The fact, therefore, that the only thing 



before this meeting for final action can 
be the draft as it stands, will not prevent 
the later adoption of a new draft, a new 
constitution, based upon further considera- 
tion during the coming year. I hope I 
may add, Mr President, that, as the draft 
as it stands is now fathered by the Asso- 
ciation, there can be no question of in- 
dividual sensitiveness, or organized sensi- 
tiveness, on the part of our Committee to 
any criticism. It is not a case where you 
may hit him again because he has no 
friends, but you may hit him freely be- 
cause his friend and patron and father is 
a corporate one, not sensitive. 

I suggest, Mr President, that, the situa- 
tion this year being different from that of 
last year, as the draft is before you with 
the presumption of approval, by its pro- 
visional adoption last year, that no argu- 
ments in favor of it be advanced in the 
first instance, but that criticism be heard, 
and that it be free, and upon fundamentals. 
Then it may be my duty as chairman of 
the Committee which was originally re- 
sponsible for it, to say what I can to make 
it seem palatable after all. 

MR WRIGHT: I should like to ask 
the Chairman of the Committee, whether, 
should this constitution that we shall vote 
on presently be adopted, it would not be 
possible to amend it by offering the 
amendment at any time during this meet- 
ing, by having it approved, and then hav- 
ting it come up for final adoption at the 
beginning of or early in the next annual 
conference? 

DR PUTNAM: I should understand, 
under Section 25 of the draft, that notice 
of amendments to the new constitution, if 
adopted, need not have reached us a month 
prior to this meeting; therefore, that such 
amendments could be adopted at this very 
meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: That, too, would 
be the ruling of the Chair. 

MR WRIGHT: Then the point which 
should be remembered, if there are any 
defects in the constitution as proposed,— 
and there always are some; it doesn't 
please me and it cannot please every one, 
no constitution that any one would draw 
would please every one — is that it cannot 
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do any great harm, however serious it 
might be, in the time that elapses from the 
close of this meeting to the beginning of 
the next meeting. It leaves so little time 
for the operation of any wrong sections, 
that I feel that it should be adopted. 

Another thing, the Executive board took 
action which will move the Headquarters 
to the other edge of the East. This action 
was ratified last night, and those of us 
who come from that section of the East 
would like to have as unanimous action 
as we can on everything relating to it. 
The new Executive board will have some 
serious problems to face in starting the 
new arrangement, and those of us who are 
there would like that Executive board to 
have the full and hearty co-operation of all 
members of the Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: In accordance 
with the suggestion of the Chairman of 
the Revision committee, the Chair had in- 
tended to call first for criticism of the re- 
vision. Mr Wright is speaking on the 
other side. 

DR PUTNAM: It is also possible to 
be unanimous in the negative, Mr Presi- 
dent. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair ought, 
perhaps, to make one point a little more 
prominent than the previous speakers have 
made it. Under the existing constitution, 
as you are probably all aware, amendments 
must be submitted in their final form one 
month before they can be voted upon by 
the conference. Desired amendments must 
be made in writing and sent to every mem- 
ber of the Association at least one month 
before the Annual meeting. No such ac- 
tion has been taken by anyone. There- 
fore it is impossible, as Dr Putnam has 
indicated, to amend at this conference. 
But, if the new constitution be adopted, it 
will be possible, as has been indicated also, 
to propose amendments at this conference, 
which may be voted on finally, for the sec- 
ond time, a year from now. Therefore 
any amendments which may be desired can 
really be attained more promptly by adopt- 
ing the present draft than by rejecting it. 
The Chair has no wish to influence the ac- 
tion of the meeting in any way, and the 
whole question is before you. As a first 



step towards proceeding with our business, 
may we now hear objections, if such there 
be, to the revised draft we have before us? 

MR HILL: Mr. President: I should 
like to ask how it is possible to vote un- 
der the new constitution at the next meet- 
ing a second time, when Section 25 says 
notice must be sent to each member of 
the Association at least one month before 
final adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is before 
final adoption. 

MR HILL: Does the Chair rule that 
we can adopt any amendment at this 
meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: For the first time, 
certainly. 

DR RICHARDSON: With that under- 
standing are we not ready for the question 
on this point? Will not the discussion of 
any individual items come better and be 
more pertinent after this general constitu- 
tion has been passed? Under these ex- 
planations and rulings, until the constitu- 
tion has been passed, it seems to me that 
comments will be rather idle; but after it 
has been passed, then any specific point 
can be raised, and perhaps later in this 
meeting formulated in the shape of a spe- 
cial amendment. 

(Calls for the question.) 

DR PUTNAM: In one sense I am 
ready to have a vote, but there have been 
some objections advanced that went to the 
fundamentals. What our Committee at- 
tempted to do was directed upon two main 
points, the composition of the Executive 
board and the composition of the Council, 
and the relations between them. Now 
then, if the draft is injudicious in those 
fundamental respects, I think that the pre- 
sumption that it carries ought to be 
thrown over. We would better reject it. 
I think people who feel strongly on those 
provisions should come forward definitely, 
succinctly, and oppose them now; and it 
does not seem to me quite the creditable, 
the dignified way to adopt a draft that is 
fundamentally defective with the idea that 
we can correct the fundamental defect 
later. We are ambling along under our 
existing constitution pretty well, and while 
I thoroughly believe in the necessity of a 
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revision, I think we had better not show 
undue haste about it; and as a member of 
the Committee I should not ask that this 
draft be adopted if found fundamentally- 
defective upon argument, merely because, 
adopting it as it stands, we can imme- 
diately amend it before the end of the 
week. 

MR YUST: I do not quite understand 
how it will be easier to adopt a new con- 
stitution and then revise it, than to revise 
our revision and then adopt it in its final 
form. 

THE PRESIDENT: The reason is, Mr 
Yust, that under the present constitution 
it is impossible to revise this year. No- 
tice of such revision should have been 
sent out to every member of the Associa- 
tion in writing one month previous to this 
meeting. No such notice has been given, 
so that it is impossible now to revise. Any 
action looking toward revision which may 
be contemplated can be taken only at the 
next conference, a year from now, and 
can be passed upon finally at the second 
conference from now; whereas, if we adopt 
the new constitution — the Chair is not 
arguing in favor of doing so — the clause 
providing for thirty days' notice of amend- 
ment before the final vote only becomes 
operative at the final adoption, which 
would be a year from now. You could 
therefore move preliminary amendments, 
at this session. You would save a year by 
doing that. 

MR HILL: We are to understand then 
that no amendments have been sent to the 
Executive board? 

THE PRESIDENT. None. 

MR HILL: So that action could have 
been taken at any time. 

THE PRESIDENT: One or two 
amendments were sent, but they were not 
material amendments and the sender did 
not wish them brought forward. 

DR RICHARDSON: I understand that 
now you are calling for discussion only by 
those who think the constitution is funda- 
mentally deficient, that it should be reject- 
ed at this time? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, for speakers 
who think the constitution is fundamental- 
ly objectionable. 



MR YUST: As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that some of those who are vitally 
concerned in the revision believe it to be 
defective. I believe it would be a mis- 
take, as the chairman of the Revision com- 
mittee has just stated, to adopt this re- 
vision if we believe there is a mistake in 
the fundamentals. I for one believe that 
there is a serious mistake in the funda- 
mentals, with reference, for instance, to 
the Council. The principal point I have 
reference to, concerns the method of elec- 
tion of at least a portion of the Council. 
I should be interested to know just how 
many members of the Association present 
this morning have read this revised con- 
stitution and are familiar with what they 
are about to vote upon. Last year at Min- 
netonka I was among those who voted for 
it. I confess I did not then realize its 
full import, especially with reference to 
the Council. At present the Council con- 
sists of 25 members elected by the Asso- 
ciation and the Executive board. The new 
constitution provides that the Council shall 
consist of the Executive board; 25 mem- 
bers elected by the Association, as at pres- 
ent, and 25 members to be elected by the 
Council itself; also the ex-presidents and 
presidents of affiliated associations. Now, 
do we realize what this means? Simply 
this, the creation of a self-perpetuating 
body with power virtually to control the 
policy of the Association. The duties and 
powers of the Council shall be to pass 
upon matters of policy and practice, and 
no vote on a question of policy can be 
taken by the Association except by a three- 
fourths majority unless it is first referred 
to the Council, which is largely self-elect- 
ed. This seems to me to be a fundamen- 
tal defect. It is undemocratic, and I 
for one hope that the Association will not 
adopt this constitution in its present form. 

DR STEINER: Mr President: It was 
my honor and privilege two years ago, at 
the Asheville conference, to propose an 
amendment to the constitution. It seems 
to me that in view of the very excellent 
work done by the Committee it would be 
a very serious mistake on the part of the 
Association — 
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THE PRESIDENT: We want to hear 
from the objectors first, Dr Steiner. If 
your are going to speak in answer to Mr 
Yust, will you not wait until a little later, 
unless you are particularly anxious to bring 
out a point now? This will facilitate busi- 
ness. And as this is a discussion that will 
progress best if due regard be had to 
parliamentary procedure, the Chair must 
ask the indulgence of the meeting if he 
invokes the regular rules of debate. He 
will not consider it in order for a person 
to speak more than twice to the same ques- 
tion, and will ask speakers to limit their 
remarks, if possible, to five minutes. If 
you speak a second time it will be the 
Chair's ruling that you confine your re- 
marks to a duration of three minutes. 

MR AUSTEN: Mr President: I con- 
fess I have not given until comparatively 
recently a great deal of thought to the con- 
stitution. I have not been in a position 
where I have felt that I knew enough 
about the working of the Association to 
make it worth my while. Some time ago 
the editor of "Public Libraries" invited me 
to express my opinion in a symposium 
upon this subject, and I wrote back and 
said, "I am afraid that my ideas are so 
radically different from what has been in 
the past and what is proposed for the fu- 
ture for a constitution of the American Li- 
brary Association, that it is hardly worth 
my while to say what I would like to say." 
But since that time I have talked with a 
number of people and I have found that 
there were others who felt as I did, and 
that is what has given me courage to stand 
here and say in a few words what I have 
felt with reference to our constitution. 

I deplore very much the removing from 
the Association of the right of the in- 
dividual to ^peak his mind. It seems to 
me it is a fundamental defect, in an Asso- 
ciation of this kind, to make all legislation 
initiative, and have it passed through a 
select body. I realize, as you all do, that, 
in an Association of this size, it is a very 
difficult matter to discuss and pass wisely 
upon questions. But there is another way 
out of that. We have practically two 
kinds of members in this Association. We 
have those who have been in the service 



long, who have studied the library problem 
and have library ideas to contribute. We 
have also those who are coming up to it 
year after year, newly beginning in their 
work, those who come for ideas and who 
are glad to sit and listen to those who 
have had experience. Now, all that this 
second class wants of this Association for 
some years to come, is the privilege of 
coming here and getting what it can from 
these meetings. It seems to me that it is 
naturally a class that many Associations 
call associate members, members who 
want to associate themselves, who feel, 
perhaps, that it is asking too much for 
them to pay full fees for what they get, 
who will be perfectly willing to remain 
associate members, without a vote, for 
some time. That would leave the full 
membership much smaller. It would give 
us a working body, similar, for instance, 
to that of the American institute of elec- 
trical engineers, which has its members 
and its associate members, giving it a 
working body of experienced, older men 
and women, who pass upon questions with- 
out the vote of the whole Association. 
There would be always the possibility of 
every member who is an associate member 
today becoming a full member when the 
time is ripe for him to do so. This, then, 
is my thought. I do not see why we need 
a Council at all. Why not have an Asso- 
ciation on the basis of many other Asso- 
ciations, with associate members and full 
members; and allow the full members to 
be the voting body, and delegate the rest 
of the machinery to the Executive com- 
mittee? 

MR TRIPP: My attention has just 
been called to the very peculiar wording 
of this newly revised constitution, and I 
heartily subscribe to the words of the two 
gentlemen who have just spoken. It seems 
to me that Sections IS and 16 make this 
the most autocratic constitution I have 
ever heard of outside of Russia. It takes 
absolutely all power away from the Asso- 
ciation except to offer votes of thanks. I 
for one hope decidedly that this constitu- 
tion will be turned down; and I am very 
glad for the enlightenment that has been 
thrown on the situation by the two gentle- 
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men who have just spoken. In fact, I have 
had a copy of the new constitution in my 
hand for a few moments only, and I think 
the Association owes a debt of thanks to 
the two speakers who have opened our 
eyes to its provisions. 

MR YUST: Is there any parallel, Mr 
President, in any other organization, to a 
Council such as we are proposing to 
create? 

DR STEINER: I can answer that, 
Mr President. The Maryland historical 
society, of which I am a member, is or- 
ganized exactly in the same way and 
works most satisfactorily. 

MR YUST: Is there any National 
body, Mr President? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair can 
not answer the question. Perhaps some 
member can? Apparently not. Are there 
other objections? 

MR JOSEPHSON: Mr President: I 
will move that, on account of the wording 
of paragraphs 14 and 16, the constitution 
be not adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: That motion is 
not in order. There is a motion before the 
house now, and yours, Mr Josephson, is 
a negative of the main motion. But you 
can get at what you wish to a little later. 
Are there any other objections? We wish 
to have a thorough ventilation of the 
whole question. The Chair has no desire 
to act as an obstructor. 

MR BOWERMAN: On the parlia- 
mentary question, Mr President, would it 
not be practicable for Mr Josephson and 
those who believe as he does to move as 
an amendment the substitution of these 
two paragraphs, and then, if that amend- 
ment were adopted, could not the consti- 
tution as amended be voted upon a year 
from now, leaving us to go on for the 
year under the old, present constitution? 
THE PRESIDENT: They should have 
done that thirty days ago. Unfortunately 
such procedure is not practicable, but the 
vote on the main motion will determine at 
once the rejection or the adoption of the 
constitution. It is only necessary for one 
quarter of the members now present and 
voting, to vote negatively to throw out 
the draft. Are there any other objections, 



before the Chair calls upon those who fa- 
vor the revision? Will Dr Putnam, then, 
address us? 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: One ob- 
jection that has been presented, I mean 
the one provision, or group of provisions, 
to which objection has been presented, 
are those relating to the Council; and it 
was as to the constitution of the Council 
that the Committee had heretofore heard 
some criticism. But I think that the crit- 
ics, having felt that the composition of 
the Council would be injudicious, have not 
pursued their investigation into the func- 
tions of the Council. Now, the Council as 
proposed is to be constituted, as you have 
heard, of 25 members elected by the As- 
sociation, 25 by the Council itself, plus 
the Executive board for the time being, 
plus also all ex-presidents of the Associa- 
tion who remain members of it and plus 
presidents of affiliated societies. What 
may we have then? We shall have the 
Executive board, we shall have 25 mem- 
bers elected by the Association, we shall 
have from 15 to 20, perhaps, ex-presidents 
of the Association at any one time, and we 
shall have as many as there may be at a 
given time of presidents of affiliated or- 
ganizations. At present I think there will 
be only three. As to 25 of these members, 
the Association, neither directly nor by 
antecedent choice nor indirectly, would 
have the immediate decision, — the 25 elect- 
ed by the Council. The objection raised 
to that is, that it is undemocratic. Now, 
we are all democrats, Mr President; also, 
we all believe in representative govern- 
ment. I have not personally welcomed ob- 
jection in that form, for the reason that I 
think the objection that a provision is not 
democratic is an appeal rather to senti- 
ment than to reason. In what respect will 
the Association be prejudiced by the fact 
that this Council is to be constituted as 
it is? In the first place, will not the As- 
sociation still have the predominant voice 
in it? It will have 25 members of its 
own choosing; it will have 9 members 
of the Executive board, its own choosing; 
it will have 15 to 20 members who have 
been ex-presidents, who have been chosen 
by it on antecedent occasions for the of- 
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fice of president. Against these, who may- 
aggregate 25 plus 9, 34; plus a possible IS 
or 16, say SO; you will have as a Council 
25 persons who have been chosen by pre- 
ceding councils. There will be, therefore, 
represented there a control of two to one 
by persons who directly or indirectly rep- 
resent selection by the Association. Now, 
it is very properly remarked that a num- 
ber of these persons will not have been 
selected by the Association with a view to 
this office. But what is the office and 
what is to be the function of the Council? 

It has been said that the Association un- 
der the new constitution would turn over 
the control of its affairs to a small body 
not entirely chosen by itself. Now, be- 
ware of the phrase "control of its affairs." 
Under the existing constitution the Coun- 
cil does share with the Executive board, 
in an obscure, confused and indefinite way, 
a certain control of your affairs; but if 
you will study the draft carefully you will 
find that, coupled with this certain power 
of constituting itself which is to be re- 
served to the Council as to the choice of 
25 of its members, there is a diminution 
of its functions. The new Council would 
have some privileges, but almost no pow- 
ers. What is the control of your affairs? 
It is the power to act for you or to legis- 
late for you. The new Council will do 
neither. The new Council will do some 
thinking, of which you may take the bene- 
fit if you please. The new Council will be 
a deliberative body. The injunction upon 
our Committee was in particular to center 
the control of your affairs in an Executive 
board, a body selected by you annually, de- 
termined by you annually, acting, there- 
fore, under constant direction as well as 
selection and under constant monition, if 
you choose. 

But the Council may issue opinions upon 
matters of policy, library practice and pol- 
icy. Is not that taking from the Associa- 
tion a considerable privilege and author- 
ity? Now the gentleman from New Bed- 
ford very properly emphasized the large- 
ness of discretion that might be vested in 
that authority, but if he had compared with 
it the existing constitution he would have 
found that as to those provisions the new 



draft repeats the provisions of the existing 
constitution. Under the existing constitu- 
tion the Association does not promulgate 
resolutions upon library practice and policy 
except by a reference to the Council. In 
that respect the new draft but repeats the 
existing draft. I have always been in 
doubt as to the line of demarcation that 
might practically be drawn under that 
phraseology, but if there is confusion it 
exists under our present constitution and 
is not new with the revised draft; and un- 
der a principle which revisionists are apt 
to follow, where a phrase has been adjudi- 
cated, or at least has been acted under, 
you adopt that phrase rather than insert 
a new one. But you will note another 
diminution as to that very matter, that 
while the Council may pass resolutions 
upon such matters of policy, it no longer 
is to "promulgate" them. But, suppose a 
Council, in matters of library policy, in- 
volving sometimes very delicate questions, 
does adopt resolutions distasteful to you. 
Is it then beyond your control? If you 
anticipate it is going to do it, you may di- 
rect it. You reserve a power by a three- 
fourths vote of those present and voting 
to take direct action upon any question, or 
revise the action of the Executive board 
or Council, or give them mandatory in- 
struction. Now, if it is your desire to see 
that there is no expression or utterance 
from the Council, a momentary utterance 
that may be to your prejudice, you may 
keep your thumb upon the windpipe of 
the Council and only relax it when you 
think that utterance will be safe, judi- 
cious and non-committal. 

What is the purpose of the Council any- 
way, Mr President? The purpose of the 
Council, as proposed, was to give to the As- 
sociation, to place at the disposal of the As- 
sociation for its convenience, a body which 
might deliberate, a smaller body. Not to 
act for it, not to legislate for it. You will 
not find here, I think, any power to legislate 
for you, you will not find any power to act 
for you, except to establish sections of the 
Association and to take on affiliated organ- 
izations — those two things. No power to 
act for you, a duty to act for you at your 
direction by your three-fourths vote, but 
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merely a power to discuss and think for 
you and give you the benefit of any results 
of its conclusions. 

Now, what do you want on that Council? 
Are you determined that that Council must 
have no conservative elements, a body that 
is today this and tomorrow that, or do you 
want the best permanent judgment that you 
can get within your membership? Is it not 
the latter that you want? Now, you put 
upon that Council a man who has been a 
president of the Association. Is he not 
likely to be a useful member of the Coun- 
cil? Does the fact that you chose him as a 
president, without relation to his later 
membership in the Council, diminish the 
idea that in your judgment he was worthy 
to be your president? Is he a man whose 
judgment you would not willingly, gladly 
have, in a discussion of library practice 
and policy? Why, surely he is. Men who 
are presidents of affiliated organizations 
also give you a wider point of view, a dif- 
ferent point of view. You get them into 
the discussion. 

Now, the difficulty in election solely by 
the Association — that was noted in the 
past and indicated to our Committee — was 
this, that the tendency was to have the 
Council representative merely of other 
considerations, or of some other consid- 
erations, besides mere judgment and scien- 
tific experience ensuring balance of judg- 
ment. It is very proper that geographical 
considerations and some others should be 
represented, but is there not a danger if 
the choice is at large, lest those consider- 
ations should prevent taking sufficient no- 
tice of the experienced judgment that may 
be necessary in the consideration of prob- 
lems that may come before a small body, 
but cannot be so readily presented to the 
Association at large? And if so, ought 
there not to be some provision for ensur- 
ing in the Council a continuity of member- 
ship on the part of those whose judgment 
ought not to be spared even for a year 
or two, and the selection of certain per- 
sons who in the judgment of the Council 
would be valuable to its deliberation, but 
who yet might be omitted in the, I won't 
say hurly-burly, but in the medley of con- 
siderations that might enter into the selec- 



tion of the nominees of the Association at 
large? It was for this reason that it 
seemed to the Committee that the best 
way to ensure the retention of such per- 
sons was to vest in the Council a power 
of selection as to a certain percentage of 
its members, one for every two coming 
from other sources. 

But the Council's functions, coincidental- 
ly, you will notice, are diminished. It does 
not any longer even place before you nom- 
inations, does not stand in your place as re- 
gards nominations. It does not stand in 
your place in any act, in any legislation, but 
it simply serves you as an advisory, de- 
liberative body, placing the result of its 
deliberations at your disposal. For that 
reason, Mr President, I think that our 
Committee, so far as I am free to speak 
for it, would feel that this one objection, 
which relates solely to this one point of 
the ability within the Council itself to 
select 25 of its members, that this objec- 
tion does not offset the considerations in 
favor of such a composition, when we con- 
sider (and this should be borne in mind al- 
ways) that coincidentally with this, the 
power to act, the executive responsibility, 
the control of affairs, has been taken away 
from the Council and centered in the Ex- 
ecutive board, and that the Council, while, 
as I say, having certain privileges, retains 
almost no powers. 

I limit my comments to that one point 
because that is the one point that has 
come up, and it is a fundamental point. If 
you disagree to that, I think that that is a 
disagreement to a fundamental. 

DR ROBINSON: I should like to ask 
a question, Mr President. If the consti- 
tution is adopted, the Council seems to 
elect 25 members this year. Suppose the 
Council at the annual meeting of 1909 shall 
elect 25. Do I understand we elect 5 
each year under that provision? If that is 
so, it will take us five years to get our 25. 

DR PUTNAM: That was not the in- 
tention. 

DR ROBINSON: Is it not so worded 
there? 

DR PUTNAM: It does not say the 
Association shall elect only 5. The As- 
sociation and Council shall each elect 5 
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each year. It then proceeds to provide for 
election by the Council. 

DR ROBINSON: But not by the As- 
sociation. 

DR PUTNAM: No, it doesn't make 
a special provision for election by the As- 
sociation. The Association already has 25 
members. 

MR BOSTWICK: I have been trying 
to put myself in the position of the object- 
ors to this constitution, and it seems to 
me they formulate a syllogism somewhat 
as follows: All legislative bodies should 
be elected by direct vote. The Council 
is a legislative body, therefore it should 
be entirely elected by direct vote. To 
which we reply that the Council is not a 
legislative body, and to which you would 
answer, yes, it is in some respects a legis- 
lative body. Very well, if it has left some 
legislative features, the way to manage 
that is not to reject this constitution, but 
to amend it hereafter by taking away those 
legislative features which you may find ob- 
jectionable. Do not take away from us 
our deliberative body which the Commit- 
tee with so much care has so constituted 
as to make it a body of the very best mem- 
bers of the Association. If you do not 
like to leave it any legislative functions, 
take them away. 

DR STEINER: A minute ago I rose 
to state that in my opinion it would be a 
serious mistake not to adopt this constitu- 
tion. I was about to go on to say that it 
seems to me there is a very important and 
affirmative reason why we should adopt it, 
which far counterbalances any possible ob- 
jection. That affirmative reason is that 
we have at present a very badly constitut- 
ed Executive board, with very badly de- 
fined functions. The new draft gives us 
an excellently constituted Executive board, 
with clearly defined, practically complete 
functions. 

We were told last night that we are 
on the threshold of a very important 
movement, that we are to open head- 
quarters in Chicago. It certainly is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to the Association that 
the management of so great a step as this 
should be under an Executive board prop- 
erly constituted and with proper powers. 



Those things are gained by the new con- 
stitution. If the Council is so dreadful as 
is thought by the opponents, an amend- 
ment proposed at this time can be adopted 
early in the session next year, to avoid 
that dreadful aristocratic element. If the 
Council be not a bad thing, we have in 
addition a deliberative body of which we 
have felt the need. But the cardinal point 
about the revision, the one reason why 
there should be a unanimous vote for the 
constitution at this time, is that under it 
an Executive board is properly consti- 
tuted and is given full power to control 
the affairs of the American Library As- 
sociation in this year so important for 
our problem in the opening of the head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

(Calls for the question.) 

MR YUST: I just want to read this 
one clause as a partial reply to what has 
been so well said about what the Council 
would do and what its functions are. The 
duties of the Council are as follows, read- 
ing now from the proposed constitution: 

"The Council may consider and discuss 
library questions of public and professional 
interest, and by a two-thirds vote adopt 
resolutions on these or any other matters 
of library policy or practice, and no resolu- 
tions, except votes of thanks and on local 
arrangements shall be otherwise adopted. 
In particular it shall consider and report 
upon questions which involve the policy 
of the Association as such; and no such 
questions shall be voted upon by the As- 
sociation, except upon a three-fourths vote 
of the Association deciding for immediate 
action, without a previous reference to the 
Council for consideration and recommend- 
ation." 

That is the wording of the Constitution 
as revised. Now, in order to show just 
what that means, let us see what propor- 
tion of votes will be necessary to carry 
a resolution, provided we do not allow 
the Council to arrange for us all of our 
questions of public and professional in- 
terest and decide on all questions of pol- 
icy. "Questions of public and professional 
interest," and "other matters of library 
policy." Those are large terms and it 
seems to me they cover in a general way 
pretty nearly everything that the Associa- 
tion is organized for. 
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DR STEINER: May I ask Mr Yust 
one question? If you do not adopt this 
revision what happens during the next 
year with reference to any such questions 
of policy? Are you any better off? Are 
you not jumping from the frying pan into 
a very hot fire? 

MR YUST: That is just what I am 
trying to avoid. We all know we are in 
the frying pan now, and I do not want to 
jump into a fire that is hotter than the 
frying pan. 

MR BOWKER: Mr President: Would 
it not be well to read the similar provi- 
sion of the existing constitution? 

MR YUST: That is bad enough, Mr 
President. I agree that the present con- 
stitution reads very much the same, but 
why perpetuate this bad feature of the 
old constitution with regard to the Council 
and yet make the Council self-elective? 
The Association cannot pass anything the 
Council has not considered and recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote, except by a 
three-fourths vote of the Association. We 
have in our second section taken away 
from all of the new members who may 
come to this meeting the right to vote. 
They are already eliminated. We have in 
our Council 50 members, 25 elected by 
the Association, 25 by the Council itself, 
16 ex-presidents, and, say 4 others. This 
makes 70 Council members. Now, take 
the members who come to any given 
meeting, and who vote, and see if you 
are not going to have in the Council 
vote itself a little more than the one- 
fourth necessary to defeat any resolution 
which the Association may wish to carry 
without the consent of the Council. 

(Calls for the question.) 

MR LEGLER: I would ask for a rul- 
ing from the Chair as to whether it would 
be possible to adopt the constitution at 
this time with the exception of sections 
14, 15 and 16. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair would 
rule, no. 

MR LEGLER: And I would give you 
my reason for making that suggestion. 
It is, that while collectively these provi- 
sions contained in the revised draft sub- 
mitted by the Committee, amend every 



provision of the constitution as it stands 
today, it is perfectly proper under the ex- 
isting constitution, under which we are 
now working, to offer amendments at any 
time, which, if adopted at two successive 
meetings, go into effect. These various 
provisions in the revised draft amend, 
each one, some particular section of the 
old constitution, and I take it we can 
amend the old constitution in part or 
whole at any time if we comply with that 
provision which requires two successive 
approvals of the proposed amendment. I 
would therefore move as a substitute for 
the motion made by Dr Putnam, that we 
adopt the constitution as proposed, with 
the exception of sections 14, 15 and 16, and 
which if adopted would give us the new 
constitution with the exception of those 
provisions referring to the Council and 
leave to us the unamended portion of the 
old constitution with the Council as it 
stands. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair is sor- 
ry to have to rule in a way which may 
seem arbitrary, but it is quite evident to 
him that it would be perfectly impossible 
to operate this Association even for a 
month under two constitutions. We 
should have the provisions of the existing 
constitution relating to the Council and 
we should have the rest of the constitu- 
tion as revised. The Chair would rule 
that that was an amendment of the pres- 
ent constitution which had not been ef- 
fected in the legal way, viz., after giving 
thirty days' notice. But if not sustained, 
the Chair would willingly submit. 

(Calls for the question.) 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: I 
should hope that no technicality would 
interfere with any free expression. We 
are all here for our own benefit. For our 
Committee, I shall certainly desire that 
every technicality be waived, and I should 
like to see Mr Legler's motion put as a 
motion, to substitute for the provisions of 
the draft as to the Council, the provisions 
of the existing constitution, and have that 
voted on separately before taking up the 
whole matter. I am not so sure myself, 
with due deference to the Chair, Mr Pres- 
ident, that it is absolutely necessary to 
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rule out any amendments. Our Commit- 
tee would deeply deprecate that course, 
deeply deprecate a patchwork made of 
the present constitution and the draft. I 
should therefore, of course, oppose the 
adoption of Mr Legler's substitute, but I 
would like to see it submitted, and I think 
we should gain time really by having the 
substance dealt with rather than technical 
points. 

MISS AHERN: Mr President: Would 
the adoption of this constitution termi- 
nate the office of the present members of 
the Council? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair takes 
it that it would not, inasmuch as no pro- 
vision has been made for replacing those 
members of the Council who are to be 
elected by the Association. The Chair's 
interpretation of that clause is, that the 
members of the Council not presently re- 
placed (that is to say, all but five mem- 
bers) would remain in office until they 
were gradually replaced by the elections in 
subsequent years. 

DR RICHARDSON: I question wheth- 
er the 25 members elected by the Council 
itself can be elected until the 25 have been 
elected by the Association, and the Coun- 
cil constituted in that fashion. 

MR LEGLER: Let me call attention 
to the former ruling. You said, Mr Presi- 
dent, we could not work under two con- 
stitutions and if any of the members hold 
over, they certainly hold over under the 
old constitution. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the Chair 
must ask the indulgence of the meeting. 
There are a great many nice points that 
come up here, among them the one that 
Mr Legler has cited with such ingenuity, 
although section 17 of the revised consti- 
tution would seem to remove Mr Legler's 
difficulty; but the Chair is more than will- 
ing to put the amendment Mr Legler has 
proposed, if to do so will lead to any good 
results. Probably, as has been suggested, 
it will facilitate business; and we certain- 
ly ought not to let any technicality stand 
in the way of the wishes of the Associa- 
tion. Therefore, unless the house other- 
wise prefers, the Chair will put Mr Leg- 
ler's amendment. 



MR WRIGHT: I should like to read 
one section of the proposed constitution 
which seems not to have been emphasized 
sufficiently, section 6: 

"The_ business of the Association, except 
as hereinafter specifically assigned to other 
bodies, shall be entrusted to the Executive 
board. But the Association may, by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and 
voting, take direct action, or revise the ac- 
tion of the Executive board or Council, or 
give them mandatory instructions." 

It is a very strong veto power. 

MR JONES: Mr President: If the 
motion of Mr Legler is to be submitted 
to this body I wish to say a few words 
upon it. It is overlooked that the provi- 
sions of the old and of the new constitu- 
tions in regard to the Council embody 
much more than the mere question of com- 
position and election. They also cover 
the functions of the Council as has been 
pointed out by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and it would be very undesirable 
to adopt a new constitution and still carry 
the old provisions about the functions of 
the Council, with the friction between the 
Executive board and Council which has 
existed in the past, and which is removed 
by the new constitution. One of the great 
improvements of the new constitution is 
the doing away with that friction. If it is 
in order at the present time I should like 
to speak of several other points in which 
the new draft is very much better than 
the old. I shall try to be very brief. I 
wish to show why we should vote for 
this new constitution even if we are a lit- 
tle in doubt about certain provisions. 

First, is the concentration of all the busi- 
ness of the Association in the hands of 
the Executive board. Another improve- 
ment is that the secretary and the treas- 
urer under the new constitution are ap- 
pointed by the Executive board and not 
elected by the Association. These exec- 
utive officers require special qualifications 
and we are very much more likely to get 
officers that are fitted to do the work in 
connection with the new headquarters. 
The new draft proposes that one mem- 
ber of the finance committee shall be 
chosen from the Executive board, there- 
by retaining the control of the Executive 
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board over the financial affairs of the As- 
sociation. It provides for votes by corres- 
pondence. Under the present constitution 
all votes by correspondence must be per- 
fectly unanimous, and we have often been 
hampered by the fact that some member 
of the Executive board was ill, in Europe, 
or in the wilds, and could not be reached, 
and therefore we could not get a unani- 
mous vote. But this provides that a ma- 
jority may vote and carry, provided no 
member objects. Then again, as to the 
Publishing board, that board is left very 
much as it is now, but one member shall 
be a member of the Executive board, there- 
by facilitating friendly action by the Ex- 
ecutive board and by the Publishing board. 
At present there is no connecting link. 
And the fact also that the treasurer of 
the Association shall be the treasurer of 
the Publishing board, provides that the 
Executive board shall know exactly what 
the Publishing board is doing. Then, the 
provision for amending the constitution is 
made much easier. All these things make 
me feel so strongly in favor of the new 
constitution that I think we should all vote 
for it unanimously whatever our differ- 
ences of opinion may be about the meth- 
od of electing our new Council. That 
matter we can consider later. 

DR PUTNAM: I ask for a vote upon 
Mr Legler's motion, with this notice, that 
in case the motion prevails, I shall move, 
on behalf of our Committee, that the draft 
be rejected at this meeting. That is to 
say, Mr Legler's motion would affect a 
fundamental and involves the subsequent 
rejection of the draft. 

MR LEGLER: In order not to place 
this matter in confusion, with the under- 
standing that has been attached to it by 
Dr Putnam's last remark, I will withdraw 
my substitute, and I wish to add, in justi- 
fication of myself, even though I must 
ask for your patience while I say so, that 
I believe that, despite the very funda- 
mental objection,— and I have been an 
insistent objector to that part of the con- 
stitution which exists in the draft as pre- 
sented by the Committee — I believe it is 
far better for us to adopt it in its present 



form and make the amendment in one 
year, than to reject it and require two 
years more to get a perfect instrument 
such as we desire. I realize as well as 
those who have spoken in favor of it that 
the Council, as it is proposed to constitute 
it, is neither a legislative nor an adminis- 
trative body; and yet I believe that it is 
the voice of this Association, and I think 
the voice of the Association should rep- 
resent its entire membership. I think 
therein lies the radical defect of the pro- 
posed constitution of the Council, but 
despite that fact I will very cheerfully 
vote for the revision as proposed, believ- 
ing that we can effect the changes by the 
adoption of amendments at this meeting 
and their ratification a year hence. 

(Calls for the question.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is 
that the Association do now adopt, for 
the second and final time, the draft sub- 
mitted a year ago by the Committee on 
revision, and adopted at that time. 

MR LEGLER: Except the typographi- 
cal errors. 

THE PRESIDENT: Except typo- 
graphical errors. The motion has been 
seconded by the chairman of the Revision 
committee. As many as favor the motion 
will say "aye," those opposed, "no." 

(The Chair declared the motion carried 
by a nearly unanimous vote.) 

MR BOWKER: Mr President: I move 
that at the next general session opportu- 
nity be given for the presentation of amend- 
ments to the new constitution which has 
now become the constitution of this body. 

DR PUTNAM: I second that motion, 
Mr President. 

Adjourned to Wednesday, June 30, at 
9:30 a. m. 

(Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
general session of Wednesday morning, it 
was decided to interchange the programs 
of Wednesday and Thursday in order to 
accommodate the Travel committee. Con- 
sequently Wednesday was set aside for 
the Mt Washington trip, and the business 
program originally set for Wednesday was 
carried over to Thursday, July 1.) 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

(Thursday, July 1, 1909, 10 a. m.) 

THE PRESIDENT called the meeting 
to order on Thursday, July 1, at 10:00 a. 
m. 

THE SECRETARY: The Council de- 
sires to report to the Association that the 
Nominating committee has submitted the 
following nominations for elective officers 
of the Association, and these have been 
approved by the Council, and are now re- 
ported to the Association: 

President— N. D. C. Hodges. 

First Vice-President— J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

Second Vice President — Alice S. Tyler. 

Executive Board — Herbert Putnam, 
Purd B. Wright, C. W. Andrews, Mrs. H. 
L. Elmendorf, W. C. Lane, H. E. Legler. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund— W. C. 
Kimball. 

Council: Elected by the Association at 
Large — Nina E. Browne, H. W. Craver, 
Myra Poland, C. B. Roden, B. C. Steiner. 

Council: Elected by the Council— John- 
son Brigham, Gratia Countryman, W. P. 
Cutter, Mrs S. C. Fairchild, C. S. Greene, 

D. B. Hall, Mary E. Hazeltine, Caroline 
M. Hewins, Theresa Hitchler, George lies, 
Andrew Keogh, Alice B. Kroeger*, H. L. 
Koopman, G. T. Little, Cornelia Marvin, 
W. T. Peoples, Mary W. Plummer, Mary 

E. Robbins, C. C. Soule, Lutie E. Stearns, 
John Thomson, H. G. Wadlin, H. C. Well- 
man*, P. L. Windsor, Beatrice Winser. 

THE PRESIDENT: In connection 
with the announcement of the nominations 
of officers and of members of the Coun- 
cil, which the Secretary has just made, 
the Chair would explain that the action 
of the Executive board in having these 
names posted requires ratification now 
by the Association. At present, you are 
aware, we have no by-laws. The old by- 
laws are non-existent, and new ones have 
not yet been adopted. The action of the 
Board was, therefore, unauthorized, but 
it was taken solely to enable you to par- 
ticipate in the election in a thoroughly in- 
formed manner. In order, therefore, that 
the elections may be perfectly regular, 

•Substituted by the Couno-.J. 



you are asked now to ratify the posting of 
these names by the Board. A motion to 
this effect will be entertained and appre- 
ciated by the Chair. 

MR CARR: Mr President: I so 
move. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: It will be neces- 
sary to get some additional authority 
from the Association for the conduct of 
the elections, and a motion to that effect 
will be in order. 

MR HILL: Mr President: In view of 
the statement which you have just made, 
I beg to offer the following resolution: 

Whereas, new by-laws cannot be en- 
acted in season, Be it resolved: that the 
procedure in the elections, for the present 
year, be in accordance with the previously 
existing by-laws. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have one or 
two other matters to dispose of in connec- 
tion with the constitution. As you know 
the constitution has already been adopted. 
But you are also aware that amendments, 
if desired to be made, may be presented at 
this conference. The need of a committee 
to harmonize any possible discrepancies 
which may arise between amendments 
made independently of one another, is ap- 
parent. Will you, therefore, authorize the 
Chair to name a committee to receive and 
edit any amendments which may be sent 
in to such committee? In the event of 
your granting this authority, the Chair 
will ask that amendments be sent in dur- 
ing this day. The Committee, if appointed, 
will report on Friday evening to the gen- 
eral meeting of the Association. 

MR UTLEY: Mr President: I move 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
a committee of three members to receive 
and edit amendments if proposed, and to 
report at the general session next Fri- 
day. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: The names shall 
be announced during this session. If you 
have any amendments to make, please 
hand them to the secretary or to the chair- 
man of the committee — whose name will 
be announced— not later than tonight. On 
Friday evening, the amendments will be 
considered and passed upon. 



